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(Critical Kotes 



ON THE READING OF THE NAMES OF SOME 
BABYLONIAN GODS 

In a brief note in JAOS, XXXVII (1917), 328 f., Professor Clay dis- 
cusses the reading of the name of the god '•Zamdmd found in line 220 of the 
Chicago Syllabary and that of ''Ninib in line 288 of the Yale Syllabary. 
When copying the Chicago Syllabary I came to the same conclusion as that 
reached by Professor Clay but felt compelled to abandon it after a study of 
a number of passages from the Yale, Chicago, and other syllabaries. That 
the notes to the published syllabary should not become too bulky I withheld 
for the time being the detailed discussion of the names of the deities men- 
tioned. Now that the matter has come up again I feel justified in setting 
down some of the results of my investigation, all the more so because it 
helped me in many a difficult passage in the Chicago Syllabary and enabled 
me to suggest a number of improvements in the readings of the Yale Sylla- 
bary, a syllabary which, as stated elsewhere, seems to me to be a page from 
the very dictionary to which the Chicago Syllabary belongs. 

Let me set down the lines which are relevant to the discussion. For the 
sake of brevity I shall substitute X for the sign or ideogram to be explained : 



1. Chicago 220: min{ = ba-a) 

2. Yale 288: ur-ta 

3. Chicago 253: e-di 

4. CT, 12, 11, 256.- ni-in 

5. CT, 12, 10, 256.- zu-bi 

6. " " " 146.- i-di-ig-na 

7. Yale 51: a-a 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



52: 



as-te 



9. Chicago 230: is-gu-ur X 

10. " 264-76: is-^u-rum X 

11. " 125: ga-ar X 



12. 



126: ha-§a-ar 



X 



sign-name sa '^Za-md-md $u-ma 
" " sa '^Nin-ib sur-ma 
" " sa '^Na-mu-un-du $u- 
ma 
sa '^Ni-in-na su-ma 
sa "«''" X su-ma 
sa "■'''•« X su-ma 

sign-name i-sik-tu sa »>" X{suk)- 
lum su-ma 
" " as-te dlu (variant, su- 
ma duy 

" " sa <iX misaha 

" sa^X " 
" " la %a-ar-ru '^NIN- 
EZEN.BI 
" sa <iGUD ba-ha-ar 
^GUD 



^SAI, 7846. 
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13. 


Chicago 


39 




.X 


14. 


40 




.X 


15. 


41 




.X 


16. 


42 




.X 


17. 


119 


du-ur-ku 


X 


18. 


134 


di-pa-ar 


X 


19. 


19 


al-mu 


X 


20. 


20 


a-la-mu 


X 


21. 


21 


ki-ir-ba-an 


X 


22. 


« ,291 


se-e-du 


X 


23. 


Yale 263 




mvHu-a-tu 


X 


24. 


" 266 




[su\-ul-lat 


X 


25. 


" 270 




[n\urim-ku 


X 


26. 


" 271 




[e]rtr-sa{())-du 


'Z 


27. 


« 111-12 


sa-ra 


X 


28. 


Chicago 178 


ku-uk-ku-da 


X 


29. 


Yale 265 




[uls'-dur 


X 


30. 


« 267 




lg]a-nis^ 


X 


31. 


« 114 




gur-ud-dui ?) 


X 



32. 



115: 



X 



33. 


" 116 


gu-u 


X 


34. 


" 133 


nu-u 


X 


35. 


« 142 


du-ul 


X 


36. 


" 151 


vb 


X 


37. 


« 152 


e-es 


X 



sign-name la ^VR-A- te-es-se-la 

EDIN 
" " la '^UR-A- te-es-se-ru 

EDIN 
" " sa '^A-'^^ar-pa-ni-tum 

EDIN 
" " sa ''A-GlS-KU.TU- 

NI EDIN 
" " sa ^X X 
" " '^Di-par GUD (See 

also Chicago, 132, 

133, 135-40) 
" « 'iAl-mu PISAN{X) 
" " <iA-la-mu 

" ''Ki-ir-ba-an " 
" ''Se-e-du X {See 

also Chicago, 292- 

94) 
" " ''X {Nabu) 

« « dv 

" " min (ditto) 

" " ^X {See also Chicago, 

179, 180) 
" " ''I-'sum- 
" " ''Lugal {Sarru) 
" " sa KU-UD-DU gu- 

wl-du{f) 
" sa KAK{f)-KU-US 

kak{ ?)-ku-su* 
" " la KU-LI ib-ri 
" " la LID-KU u-tul-lu 
" " la BAR-KU ku-si-tu^ 
" " la LU-KU. . . . 
" " min^ 



1 Cf. Delmel, Pantheon, No. 1001. 

2 Cf. perhaps, SAI, 5562, and Yale, 115 (No. 32). 

3 Cf. CT, 25. 16, 4. 

•Is this a compound of KAK(gag, Delitzsch, Glossar, 76) = Sikkalu and KU-US, 
ku-su f 

5 Does this line mean that KU when it stands for (.KU)BAB-KU (perhaps LU f} 
its Simierian pronunciation is dul and its Semitic kusitu f Cf. Br. 1942. 

« Text has a instead of min. Which is correct ? 
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38. Chicago 288: la-a 



39. 


« 289: 


la-ab 


X 


40. 


« 290: 


la-la: 


X 


41. 


Yale 156: 


ga-ar 


X 


42. 


" 127: 


tu-ur 


X 



43. 



202: 



X sign-name la A-X il-lu ni-'-lu sa 

" « sa ZU-X la-ah-hu 
" " sa BA-X dan-nu 

" « sa A-X{GAR) 

« « sa SA{G)-TUR m-as- 
su-rum 
X " " sa TUG-BA na-al-ba- 



44. 


" 253: 


[mdskim] 


X 


45. 


« 257: 


[lu-ga] 


X 


46. 


" 236: 




..X 



47. CT, 12, 4, 18: [aza{i] 

48. " 23, 10 f.: [za-al\ 



X 



49. 



15,47f.:ta-ar 



" sa MASKIM ra-bi-su 
" sa PA-MAL sil-la-tu 
" la KAS-GID bi-[i- 
rumY 
sa KUG+X a-sak-ku 
X(NI) saGU-ZAL {X)gu-zal-lu,gis-hap- 
pu, nu-'-u, a-ku-ru- 
u, u{ f)-hu 
X sa AL-TAR (X) al-ta-ru, bu-us-su- 

u, nor-mu-ti, ra-ka- 
nu 



Speaking of No. 1 (Chicago, 220), Professor Clay says "the last word in 
the line of the Syllabary, namely, Iw-ma, is to be understood as meaning that 
the sign in the name which has been read md, and mal is here to be read 6a." 
This gives Zab^bS. as the name of the god. With this name Professor Clay 
would compare the name of the god of Ekron, Baal Zebtlb.^ 

This interpretation is most attractive. As stated above, when I came 
to this line of the Chicago Syllabary I thought I had found the loijg-sought- 
for pronunciation of the name of the god which is invariably rendered in all 
periods of Babylonian history by the three signs: '^ZA-MA,{L)-MA{L). 
But my joy was short-lived, for I soon found that while this interpretation 
was barely possible another seemed much more probable, if not certain. 
Leaving Nos. 1 and 2 for the moment, let us look at the other lines where 
the phrase sa . . . . su-ma is found in the Semitic column. No. 3 clearly 
means that edi is the Sumerian name of the god ''■X, whose Semitic name, or 
one of whose Semitic names, is Namundu. By comparing No. 4 with the 
lines which follow it in the Syllabary {CT, 12, 11, 266 f.), we see that Nin is 
one of the Sumerian names of the goddess ''X, one of whose Semitic names is 
Ninna.^ Zvbi and Idigna, Nos. 5 and 6, are the Sumerian names of canals 

1 Yale 235 probably had KAS-KAL. ur-Ha] in the last column. 

= In this connection there should have been some disciission of the possibility that 
Zebub is a corruption, or wilful transformation, of ZebUl. See JBL, XXXI (1912), 34 f. 

3 Sign to be explained is Br. 3048. The equations following line 26 are; en-nin^ 
dl^-tar; ni-in=dltto; rfi«-(ar = ditto: za-na-rum = ^\tto. 
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of like Semitic names. No. 7, to which Professor Clay also calls attention, 
shows that d is the Sumerian name of the measure rendered in Semitic as 
»■?" suklum} In none of these lines is it possible to apply Professor Clay's 
interpretation. In every case sa . . . . su-ma clearly means "of the (god) 
so-and-so, a name," that is, "a name of so-and-so." 

Another way of expressing the same thing is seen in Nos. 9 and 10. Here 
three signs were used as ideograms to render the name of a goddess, identified 
with Nisaba, whose Sumerian name was Isgur. The Semitic name, written 
'^X, had the same pronunciation. In No. 11 the Semitic name is spelled out. 

Still another way of doing was to write '^X in the Semitic column and give 
the pronunciation by means of a gloss; Nos. 12-22 are examples. Of special 
interest are 13 f . The EDIN-sign is X. The gloss te-es-se-ru (14) gives the 
pronunciation of UR{tes)-A{e)-EDIN{ru). A-EDIN is glossed e-ru {CT, 
24,17,58). A-L1l is found in a parallel passage (Cr, 24, 29, 105). Evi- 
dently the gloss te-es-se-la of No. 13 gives the pronunciation of UR{tes)-A{e)- 
LAL(la) . But EDIN is written instead of LAL, and it is also X. In No. 15 
^arpanilum takes the place of the gloss to A-EDIN, but it is evidently only 
an identification. Instead of ''A-EDIN and '^A-LAL, ^EDIN and ''LAL are 
found (cf. Deimel, Pantheon, No. 856). '^Se-ru-u-a is evidently a contraction 
from '^Te'sseru. Was the Hat pronounced? I believe that we are able to 
restore the Sumerian in Nos. 13-15 as te-es-se-la, te-es-se-ru and ^arpanitum 
(possibly e-ru) . That is, the EDIN-sign alone was used as ideogram for the 
deity instead of UR-A-EDIN, etc., as in the case of the writing ^Mu-bal-li- 
da-at-'^EDIN-u-a = ^Mu-bal-li-da-at-''Se-ru-u-a . 

In Nos. 23-28 the Semitic column contains only the ideogram ''X. In 
most cases we are probably to assume that the scribe intended to give the 
same pronunciation to the Semitic as to the Sumerian name, as in Nos. 4, 
11 f., and 18f . Finally in Nos. 29 and 30 we find an entirely different name in 
the Semitic column. This means that the god whose name was spelled out 
in the Sumerian column is to be identified with the god given in the Semitic 
column. 

Similar lines from syllabaries but explaining words other than the names 
of deities are given in Nos. 31 f. In Nos. 38, 41, 42, 43, 48, and 49 the 
explanation of Professor Clay for Chicago 220 is possible. In Nos. 48 and 
49 this is the only one possible. But note that besides the G U-ZAL, gu-zal-lu, 
and AL-TAR, al-ta-ru, a number of synonyms are also given. This means 
that in the ideogram YX or XY, X is to have the pronunciation given in the 
Sumerian column, and that the ideogram, thus pronounced, is the equivalent 
of the Semitic word or words found in the last column. But if su-ma followed 
the XY or YX, it could not, grammatically, have the meaning Professor Clay 
would give it. To have that meaning the su-ma should precede, not follow, 
the ideogram. 

1 Suklum seems to have been used in the Sumerian as well as in the Semitic. 
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A study of these and like passages from the syllabaries makes it evident 
that one cannot apply any hard and fast interpretation to sa ... . su-ma 
and similar phrases. Nor do I think that Professor Clay would do so. 
Ordinarily parallel passages from other syllabaries will help us to determine 
what the phrase in a particular line means, but in some cases the meaning 
must remain doubtful. As to the meaning of the sa . . . . su-ma phrase, 
however, I do not think there can be any doubt. 

With the foregoing in mind I believe that line 220 of the Chicago Sylla- 
bary can only mean that the god '^MAL, whose Semitic as well as Sumerian 
name was Ba, was identified by the scribe with the god Zamdmd; Just as 
Is§ur was the Sumerian and Semitic name of a goddess identified with Nisaba 
(Nos. 9 and 10). Indeed the god Ba, written '^MAL, with the gloss Il-Ba 
has long been known. Cf. Br. 127U = CT, 25, 27, 16. What reason the 
scribe had for identifying the god ^MAL, pronounced Ba, with Zamdmd we 
do not know. In the CT passage he seems to be identified with Shamash 
(cf. Deimel, Pantheon, No. 1546). Thus we see that the Chicago Syllabarj' 
does not help us with the pronunciation of the name '^Zar-ma{l)-ma{l), or 
''^Za-md-md. 

It has been suggested that there is some connection between the god 
'^A-MAL found in the inscriptions of the kings of Akkad and Zamdmd, the god 
of Kish, and recently Poebel proposed the identification of the two by reading 
•^A-MAL as Za^-a-ma} But in view of the fact that holh' '^A-MAL and 
'^Za-md-md are found on the Obelisk of Manishtusu this identification does 
not seem convincing. Besides, this would be a most marvellous way of writ- 
ing the name. Just why the name ^Za-md-md does not occur in the inscrip- 
tions of the kings of Akkad published by Poebel remains a question. Names 
compounded with '^Za-md-md are found in the Syllabary of Personal Names 
published by Chiera (XI, Part 1, No. 19, Obv. 12 f.). For the occurrence 
of the name in the literature from Hammurabi's day on see Deimel, Pantheon, 
No. 1310. 

Applying the same interpretation to line 288 of the Yale Syllabary as was 
used in the explanation of line 220 of the Chicago Syllabary, Professor Clay 
concludes that urta of the Sumerian column of this line (ur-ta IB name of 
sign sa ^Nin-ih su-ma) explains the reading of the second part of the ideogram 
^Nin-ih, which is then "to be read Nin-urta or {N)in-urta." This form is 
then identified with the well-known Aramaic characters flffillS, which 
represent "In-usta<In-urta<In-marta<Nin-nMrta or perhaps Nin-Mar-Tu." 

Now there has sprung up a fair-sized literature on the name Ninib and 
the Aramaic D'yTlIK found on some of the Nippur documents. The niT'CS 
compounds were gathered together by Professor Clay in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William R. Harper, I, 287 f . But in all of the 
discussions which have followed it seems to be taken for granted that the 

1 Poebel, Historical Texts, pp. 229 f., and OLZ (1912), p. 484. 
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Aramaic characters t1^"IDX reproduce the cuneiform '^Nin-ib and ^Mas, 
whereas they transcribe only the ideogram '^Mas. It is undoubtedly true that 
the ideograms '^Nin-ih and '^Mas are used interchangeably/ but this does not 
permit us to draw any conclusions as to the pronunciation of the ideogram 
''Nin-ib any more than did the reading Ba for ''Mai give us the pronunciation 
of ''Za-md-md. 

It seems to me that the only relevant passages which have so far been 
drawn into this discussion are those gathered together by Professor Clay in 
Amurru, 199 f. Syllabar C, 1 (restored in part by K, 7790), reads: ma-as, 
MAE ma-a-su ''Nin-ib. In K, 6335, we find a reference to ''Ma-a-su u ''Ma- 
as-tum mdre ''Sin, "the gods Mashu and Mashtum, children of Sin." Do not 
these passages make it clear that H'lnSN renders the cuneiform ''Maitu, 
pronounced, however, Anu-mastuf That is, the sign usually regarded as 
determinative for deity is to be pronounced, just as we find it rendered by 
II in Il-Ba, the gloss to ''MAL (see above). ^ 

As to Yale 288: In all probability this line simply means that the god 
''IB was identified by the scribe with the well-known god ''Nin-ib (cf . Nos. 9 f ., 
above). In the An ^Anum series (CT, 24 and 25) the god ''IB, whose name 
is to be pronounced Uras, as a number of glosses show, is but one of some sixty 
gods identified with Ninib (see Deimel, Pantheon, No. 2583, p. 210). Another 
of the gods thus identified is our god ''^Mas. In view of the glosses giving 
Uras as the pronunciation of ''75, one wonders whether the scribe who copied 
the Yale Syllabary did not make a mistake in writing urta in the Sumerian 
column. Should we not have was? Another possibility has occurred to 
me. The photograph of the Yale Syllabary shows that the ur of urta stands 
on a pretty badly broken edge. Is it possible that we should read Kab-ta 
instead of urtaf A god Kabta is known (Deimel, Pantheon, Nos. 1661 and 
571)." Furthermore, the god Kab (Deimel, No. 1660) is identified with ''Mas 
{CT, 24, 45, 64), who in turn is identified with Ninib. 

In view of the foregoing discussion I feel that we are not in a position at 
the present time to improve upon the pronunciation of the name Zamdmd and 
that we are justified in reading the name ''Nin-ib as A{E)nmastu only in 
places where variants show that ''Mas is meant, for the god ''Mas, whatever 
his origin, seems to be only one of a large number of gods identified with the 
god Nin-ib. Nor do I see any reason for thinking that the Sumerians 
ordinarily pronounced the latter name otherwise than '^Nin-ib.* 

With all the equations and identifications of Sumerian with Semitic 
names of deities found in the different syllabaries, and especially in the 

1 For Instance In such names as Tukultl-Nlnlb. 

- That NIN may go Into IN (=355) is possible, but wliere there is a contraction it 
usually seems to be to NI. Of. CT, 25, 1, 2, 7, 8, etc. For Anu in names see also Chiera, 
A Syllabary of Personal Names, p. 38, and Lists of Akkadian Personal Names, pp. llOf. 

' Should Chicago, 213, be read kab-ta X sign-name dKab-ta t 

' As to the question of the gender of <iilf as=niJ5i;S , see Professor Clay's discussions 
(e.g., Amurru, p. 199). 
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An ^Anum series, one wonders how the Babylonian scribe decided on the 
reading of the god's name in a given literary text or personal name. On 
first thought one would say that in a Sumerian text or personal name the 
Sumerian pronunciation of the god's name would surely have been used and, 
mutatis mutandis, the Semitic. But the good Sumerian god Enlil's name is 
found pronounced Ellil in Semitic names.' Besides, the syllabaries give half 
a dozen or more Sumerian and a like number of Semitic pronunciations for 
the same ideogram. In the case of a personal name the scribe probably had 
no more difficulty than had the bearer of the name, but the interlinear transla- 
tions of Sumerian texts show that there might arise differences of opinion. 
Have we not been too "ruthless" in our reading oi Enmashtu, Ellil, etc., for 
ideograms which in some, but not necessarily all, cases have these pro- 
nunciations ? 

d. d. luckenbill 
University of Cmcago 



DAVID AND GOLIATH 

The passage in which we have the account of David's victory over 
Goliath, I Sam. 17:1 — 18:5, is usually assigned to one of the later sources 
which are found in the Books of Samuel, and the whole incident is often 
pronounced unhistorical. There are elements in the story which are rankly 
inconsistent with statements in other sources which are unquestionably 
early. And in view of the assertion in II Sam. 21 : 19, an early source, that 
Elhanan, one of David's heroes, killed Groliath, it is impossible to hold that 
David, while still a lad, vanquished that noted warrior. 

On the other hand, when we take up the story in I Sam. 18:6 ff., we 
find that David must already have achieved some significant victory, for 
according to the true text of 18:6,^ as preserved in the LXX, the singing 
women came out to meet him, and the song they sang was sung to praise him 
for his valiant deed.' This celebration so incensed the demented king that he 

1 Clay, AJSL, XXIII (1907), 269 f. 

2 The text should be amended so that this verse reads: "And it was when David 
returned from slaying the Philistine, the women from all the cities of Israel came out to 
meet David." 

3 The rendering of this song in our versions : 

Saul has slain his thousands. 

And David his ten thousands, 
is quite out of the question. The song recurs elsewhere twice, 21 :12 and 29:5, and the 
nouns are in the singular in every case. Moreover, nDH is a very common verb, and 
invariably in other places requires an accusative for the direct object. The grammatical 

rendering is therefore: 

Saul has slain with his thousand. 

And David with his myriad. 
It is not easy to see what force the preposition has, but it certainly cannot be ignored. 
The meaning may possibly be that "thousand" and "myriad" refer to the respective 
forces of Saul and David. It is presumable that the interpretation of the song would be 
clear enough if we had fuller details of the battle. The point of the song is that David 
is praised more highly than Saul. 



